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The Founding of Paterson. 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES DISCOURAGED BY EUROPE. 

From the discovery of the New World, America was re- 
garded by Europe as only a producer of precious metals, 
peltries and raw materials, and a consumer of European man- 
ufactures. This idea was sedulously cultivated by the states- 
men of Spain, France, Holland and England — which con- 
trolled the commerce and the territory of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Dutch West India Company being granted in 
1629 the rule of New Netherlands (New York and New 
Jersey), enacted: '^The Colonies shall not be permitted to 
make any woolen, linen or cotton cloth, nor weave any other 
stuffs there, on pain of being banished, and as perjurers to 
be arbitrarily punished."* 

Thus they were even obliged to send three thousand miles 
to Holland for every garment they wore. Of course, it was 
found impracticable to enforce any such oppressive restric- 
tion, and in 1640 this prohibition was removed, and the 
honest Dutch burghers and their sturdy vrouws were at liberty 
to make and to wear as many pairs of breeches and petticoats 
as they chose — even a dozen thereof at a time, which the 
veracious Diedrich Knickerbocker avers was the usual quota. 

In pursuance of the policy mentioned, in 1719 England 
actually prohibited artificers or mechanics from going to 
other countries to follow or teach their trades, under the 
heaviest penalties. In 1774, wool-cards were the only articles 
of machinery allowed to be imported into America, and it is 
only about forty years since Great Britain removed all restric- 

*0'Pallii«rban's New NetberlantlB, 1, 119. 
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tioDS from the ex|)ortatioii of machinerr from her dominions.^ 
In 1773, only pig and bar iron was authorized to be produced 
in this country; the erection of steel fomaees and slit-miUs 
was absolutely prohibited. Hats, wools or woolen goods, 
made in America, could not be lawfully transported from one 
Colony to another, even upon horseback or in a carLf 
Writing in 1773, Adam Smith said of these restrictions upon 
the American Colonies: "To prohibit a great people from 
making all they can of every part of their own produce, or 
from employing their stock and industry in the way that 
they may judge most advantageous to themselves, is a mani- 
fest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
In their (the Colonies') present state of improvement, those 
prohibitions, perhaps without cramping their industry, or 
restraining it from any employment to which it would have 
gone of its own accord, are only impertinent badges of slavery 
imposed on them, without any sufficient reason, by the 
groundless jealousy of the merchants and manufacturers of 
the mother country. In a more advanced state, they might 
be really oppressive and insupportable." J 

The Americans thought they had reached that "more 
advanced state" only three years later, when they declared 
themselves free and independent of these and all other of the 
long list of "really oppressive and insupportable" acts of 
legislation imposed upon them by a succession of unwise 
ministries. 

AMERICAN INDIFFEKENCE TO HOME INDUSTRIES. 

During the Revolution, when British cruisers blockaded 
American ports, the Colonies were thrown upon their own 
resources, and there was a considerable development of house- 
hold industries, such as weaving cloth and making hats and 
shoes. The leading men of the day urged more attention to 
the subject, and the newspapers occasionally advocated the 
same course. Still, few or none appeared to realize that 



* Blackstone, IV., Xn., 11 ; Smith's Wealth of Nations, m., 25, 26, 27, 
t Smith's Wealth of Nations, H., 424. ^ Ibid, 
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America could ever be truly independent until she lived upon 
her own productions, and many doubted the expediency or 
the practicability of efforts in that direction. 
. Even the long-headed Franklin was of the opinion, so late 
as 1768, that manufactures were not especially desirable, ex- 
cept as a means of utilizing the spare time of the children 
and servants of farmers, although in the same letter he gave 
utterance to a bit of philosophy which lies at the successful 
locating of manufacturing establishments: Manufactures 
** may be made cheaper where the provisions grow, and the 
mouths will go to the meat."* But in 1760 he was of the 
opinion that it would take " some centuries " to populate the 
country as far west as the Mississippi, and to the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes on the north, and declared; "Our present 
Colonies will not, during the period we have mentioned, find 
themselves in a condition to manufacture, even for their own 
inhabitants, to any considerable degree, much less for those 
who are settling behind them." f 

In a letter to Benjamin Franklin, in 1780, John Adams 
wrote: "America will not make manufactures enough for 
her own consumption these thousand years." J And again, 
in a letter to an Amsterdam gentleman, he says: "The 
principal interest of America for many centuries to come will 
be landed, and her chief occupation agriculture. Manufac- 
tures and commerce will be but secondary objects, and always 
subservient to the other. America will be the country to 
produce raw materials for manufactures * * * and its 
commerce can never increase but in a certain proportion to 
its agriculture, until its whole territory of land is filled up 
with inhabitants, which will not be in some hunreds of 
years." § Mr. Adams was no prophet, to foresee that within 
a century after he wrote the number of persons engaged in 
manufactui'cs in America would be more than twice the 
entire population at the time of the Revolution, and nearly 
equal to the number engaged in agriculture. 



* Works of Franklin, VI., 278; vn., 337, 338. t FrankUn'a Works, IV., 25. 

t Works of Joho Adams, Vn. . 247, § Ibid^ 256. 
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BEGINNING OF AMEBICAN INDUSTRIES. 

Political independence having been achieved, the American 
people set about gaining an industrial independence. The 
young nation had no credit abroad, and that fact, bewailed at 
the time as a public misfortune, stimulated them to make 
for themselves what they could no longer buy abroad, so that 
the apparent misfortune proved a benefit.* While Washing- 
ton thus perceived the rift of sunshine in the cloud of adver- 
sity, and was gratified at the progress which had been made 
in the ** useful arts," he inclined to Franklin^s view, that 
manufactures might be promoted only " by women, children, 
and others, without taking the really necessary hand from 
tilling the earth," as he " would not force the introduction 
of manufactures by extravagant encouragements, and to the 
prejudice of agriculture." f When he was inaugurated Presi- 
dent, in April, 1789, it was thought worthy of remark in the 
newspapers of the day that he wore ^'a suit of crow-colored 
broadcloth, of the finest American manufacture," as an in 
centive to others to patronize home industries. This was 
doubtless the ^^ homespun broadcloth of the Hartford fabric," 
which he had ordered through General Knox. J 

But it was through the earnest efforts of Alexander Hamil- 
ton more than any other man, that the national importance 
of the subject was impressed upon Congress, and in January, 
1790, the House of Kepresentatives adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon him as Secretary of the Treasury, to report as to the 
means of. promoting such manufactures as would tend to 
render the United States independent of foreign nations, 
**for essential, military, and particularly supplies." The 
inquiry was considered to be of such doubtful propriety that 
it was based on the plea of *^ military necessity," it wil- 
be observed. 1" 

Hamilton's famous " Report on Manufactures," submitted 
to Congress December 5, 1791, is still regarded as one of the 
ablest treatises on the subject of government encouragement 



* Works of Washington, IX. , 464. t Ibid, 465. 

t Ibid, 464. t Annals Qf Congress, First C "ongress, 970, 1095. 
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of manufactures ever written. It begins with the cautious 
remark: *^The expediency of encouraging manufactures in 
the United States, which was, not long since, deemed very 
questionable, appears at* this time to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted." Hamilton's i)ublished writings do not show that he 
had ever before given much attention to the subject of 
domestic manufactures as an essential factor of national pros- 
perity. But it is evident that the subject soon grew upon 
him, for he treats it exhaustively. 

THE s. u. M. 

The investigations by Hamilton led to a practical result, 
upon which none of his biographers have touched, although 
it illustrates in a singular degree the great Financial Secre- 
tary's ability to handle practical questions quite as well as to 
write brilliantly upon political and economic problems. 
Indeed, it is one of the most interesting episodes in his career. 
To us of New Jersey it has, moreover, a peculiar local interest. 

In the report to which reference has been made, Hamilton 
speaks with special emphasis of the practicability of exten- 
sively manufacturing cotton in the United States, and adds 
this important bit of information: ^^It may be announced, 
that a society is forming, with a capital which is expected to 
be extended to at least half a million of dollars, on behalf of 
which, measures are already in train for prosecuting, on a 
large scale, the making and printing of cotton goods." * 

For the better encouragement of the cotton manufacture 
he recommended the repeal of the duty on raw cotton, and 
the granting of a bounty on cotton manufactured in this 
country, and the importation of '^artisans and manufacturers 
in particular branches of extraordinary importance." Evi- 
dently having in view the interests of the new society, he 
prudently remarks ^Hhat any bounty which may be applied to 
the manufacture of any article, cannot, with safety, extend 
beyond those manufactories at which the making of the 
article is a regular trade." f 

* Hamilton's Works, Edition of 1850, Vol. HI., 272. t Ibid, 281. 
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There is no doubt that the sanguine Secretary of the Treas- 
ury believed that he had conceived a project destined to be of 
incalculable benefit to the country. Too apt to think that 
great schemes for the public good could only be carried out 
successfully by government aid, there is reason to believe that 
he had in his mind's eye another indispensable undertaking 
in the shape of a grand national manufactory, where should 
be gathered together the most skilled artisans of the whole 
world, under whose trained eyes and hands should be pro- 
duced all the supplies, ** particularly of a military nature," 
needed to make this country independent. Such an enter- 
prise, backed up by the government, and perhaps receiving 
pecuniary aid in the way of bounties from the Federal 
Treasury, could hardly fail of being a great success in every 
sense, both for the public good, and for the private gain of 
those who might invest in it. With the prestige of the great 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the prospect of government 
aid, and, let us believe, with much of patriotism, many of the 
leading moneyed men of the day readily engaged in the enter- 
prise. Among them may be named: Dr. Elias Boudinot, 100 
shares (at $100 each); his brother, Judge Elisha Boudinot, 
of Newark, 50 shares; Archibald Mercer, also of Newark, 50 
shares; James Parker, of Perth Amboy, 60 shares; Gen. John 
N. Gumming, of Newark, 50 shares; Dr. William Burnet, 20 
shares; Gol. John Neilson, of New Brunswick, 10 shares; 
Philip Livingston, of New York, 60 shares; Dr. Lewis Dun- 
ham, of New Brunswick, 50 shares; Effingham Lawrence, 20 
shares; Elias Dayton, Jonathan Dayton and Matthias William- 
son, Jun., took 10 shares together; Robert Troup, 25 shares; 
Richard Stockton, ("the Duke,") 82 shares; Gen. Henry 
Knox, at this time Secretary of the War and Navy, 20 shares, 
afterwards increased to 40; John Pintard, 100 shares; Henry 
Livingston, 120 shares; E. Boudinot & Pintard, 100 shares; 
William Duer, 25 shares; Matthew McOonnell, 150 shares; 
Brockholst Livingston, 58 shares; Andrew Craigie, 20 shares; 
Abijah Hammond, 40 shares; Nicholas Low, 64 sliares; Her- 
man LcRoy, 20 shares. Quite a number of the sluires found 
subscribers even in Amsterdam, partly through the commer- 
cial transactions of the house of LeRoy, Bayard & McEver, of 
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New York, and partly through the financial dealings of the 
Treasury at that time with Amsterdam bankers. With much 
address the newspapers were ealisted in support of the enter- 
prise, and the New York, New Jersey and Philadelphia 
gazettes of the day teem with articles on the subject of the 
"New National Manufactory," written or inspired by the 
enthusiastic Secretary of the Treasury. 

He shrewdly gave out that the Society's works were to be 
located in either of the three States named, whereby he inter- 
ested capitalists of New York and Philadelphia in the pro- 
ject. But all the while, as is shown by his published corre- 
spondence, he had the Passaic Falls in view as the future 
manufacturing centre of America. 

Something like one hundred thousand dollars having been 
subscribed toward the capital stock of the new company, ap- 
plication was made to the Legislature of New Jersey for leave 
to introduce a bill incorporating "The Society for Establish- 
ing Useful Manufactures," which was granted. The charter, 
already prepared, was promptly introduced and pressed to 
passage. While there is no record of the fact, it has come 
down as a tradition from the earliest times of the Society 
that the act of incorporation was drafted by Alexander Ham- 
ilton himself. Of this there has never been any doubt among 
the officers of the Society, and indeed, a careful examination 
of the document itself, with a knowledge of Hamilton's inter- 
est in the Society, will readily persuade anyone of the inher- 
ent probability of the claim. 

The charter contains some peculiar features, such as no 
Legislature would dream of granting in these days; but after 
all the special privileges conferred proved to be of little value, 
and indeed have never been of much importance to the Society. 

THE society's CHARTER. 

The capital stock was limited to one million dollars, in 
shares of $100 each. All the property of the Society was ex- 
empted from all taxation for ten years, and thereafter from 
all but State taxes; an exemption which has been materially 
curtailed by the courts. " All artificers, or manufacturers in 
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the immediate service of the said Society, shall be free and 
exempt from all poll and capitation taxes; and taxes on their 
respective faculties or occupations." Subscriptions to the 
capital stock might be made in United States stock, in which 
case a register of the same should be kept on the books of the 
United States treasury; or in stock of the bank of the United 
States. The Society was to be managed by thirteen directors, 
chosen by the stockholders in the usual way, and the directors 
were to elect from among themselves a governor and deputy 
governor. "The United States; or any State, which shall 
subscribe for not less than one hundred shares, may appoint 
a commissioner, who shall have a right at all times to inspect 
the proceedings of the corporation, and the state of its af- 
fairs." The provisions, so far as they pertain to corporations 
generally, evidently follow English precedents. It should be 
borne in mind that this was the first charter of incorporation 
of a private company enacted by the New Jersey Legislature. 
It may be questioned if there was an incorporated manufac- 
turing company in the United States at this time. 

In Hamilton's report, already quoted from, he refers to 
"the great progress which has been of late made in opening 
canals," in Great Britain, as having been a benefit to the 
manufacturers of that kingdom.* His active mind at once 
grasped all the possibilities in thus developing internal navi- 
gation in the United States, and that feature appears promi- 
nently in the charter of the Society, nearly one-third of the 
document being taken up in conferring the necessary powers 
to construct and regulate and navigate canals, which were to 
be public highways, authority being given to exercise the 
right of eminent domain in the furtherance of this great pub- 
lic work, and to open and clear the channels of rivers and to 
take any other water courses needed for the purpose. Most 
of these provisions have been since embraced in every railroad 
and canal charter granted by the State. 

Having evidently in view the recent legislation regarding 
the location of the Federal City, as it was called, Hamilton 
next provides in tliis remarkable charter for the incorporation 



* Hamilton's Works, in., 256. 
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of a tract eqAiyalent to six miles square, being the territory 
within which the Society might establish its manufactory, 
the Society to take the initiatiye and survey the territory, 
which, unless objected to by a majority of the taxpayers 
within sixty days after public notice, should become incorpo- 
rated as "The Corporation of the Town of Paterson/' 
The goverument of the town was modeled generally after 
the charter of New York, granted in 1730, and stiU in 
force in 1701, but with some peculiar features unmis- 
takably Hamilton's own. The government was to be 
vested in a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Aldermen and' twelve 
Assistants, and a Town Clerk, who were to be appointed 
by the Legislature in joint meeting, no limit being fixed 
to their terms of office, which is quite in the |consonance 
with Hamilton's well-known views regarding official tenure 
of office. The Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen and Assist- 
ants were given power to "make such by-laws, ordinances, 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws and 
Constitution of the United States, or of this State, as to 
them shall appear necessary and beneficial for the good gov- 
ernment of the said district, and the same to put in execu- 
tion, revoke, alter and make anew, as occasion shall require." 
The boldness and comprehensiveness \^ith wlii6h the powers 
of the municipality are defined evince aanaster mind, that 
dared sweep aside the tautology and petty restrictions with 
which municipalities always h^dbeen and ever have been tied 
up by the superior authority. Moreover, in this same body was 
vested the appointment of such other officers as they might 
think necessary, who should hold office until the appointment 
of their successor. The freeholders of the town were author- 
ized to elect annually a sheriff and a coroner. Assessors, col- 
lectors and overseers of the poor were to be elected in like 
manner. As in New York, the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen 
and Assistants were given the powers of justices of the peace, 
and authorized to hold a "court of quarter sessions of the 
peace of the town of Paterson," four times in each year, with 
special sessions if necessary; also to hold a monthly court of 
common pleas, the town clerk being clerk of both courts. 
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" All artificers and manufacturers within the said district, in 
the immediate service of the Society/' were '^exempt from 
all military duty, except in cases of actual invasion, or immi- 
nent danger." 

Such are the leading features of this remarkable charter as 
it passed the New Jersey Legislature November 22, 1791. 
The town government never became an accomplished fact, 
Paterson's note to his laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In view of many misapprehensions it may be well to call at- 
tention to the fact that the act nowhere confers any monopoly 
on the ' Society, nor does it "give the Society the Passaic 
river^" as has been sometimes alleged. Neither that or any 
other river is anywhere mentioned in the act. Indeed, when 
the bill was proposed many people supposed the town would 
be located on the Baritan. The only right the Society has to 
the Passaic river and the flow of its tributaries is that of any 
other riparian owner, fortified by ninety-five years uninter- 
rupted user. 

OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE CHARTER. 

It would be interesting to have a report of the debates on 
this bill in the Legislature. That it met with fierce opposi- 
tion and hostile criticism is certain — partly because members 
did not believe in encouraging American manufactures; partly 
because they considered the powers asked for extraordinary, 
somewhat because of political animosity toward Hamilton and 
his friends interested in the project, and largely because of a 
jealousy lest other than their own sections of the State should 
derive the benefits contemplated by the enterprise. Two of 
the most amusing objections to the charter were urged by a 
gentleman of Middlesex county in a letter to a friend in the 
Legislature. He thought the capital proposed altogether too 
large — one million dollars — ^a sum, he said, equal to the com- 
bined capital invested in American manufactures at that 
time; by authorizing a single corporation to invest so much 
capital, it would give them a monopoly of the manufactures 
of the country, and would ruin the mechanics everywhere. 
It is clear that he was no prophet. Then, again, he urged, 
there was that general power given to make canals. Just think 
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of it. Suppose the Society should see fit, as some lunatic had 
actually proposed, to construct a canal from Raritan bay to 
the Delaware river, what would come of it? Why, all the 
fertile farms in that section would be ruined, by being cut in 
two, and the farmers would be put to great inconvenience to 
get from one part of their bi-sected farms to the other; 
orchards would be destroyed, and there would be a general 
devastation. If that old fogy had lived forty years more he 
would have seen that canal constructed, although not by the 
Society, but followed by none of the direful consequences he 
had predicted. If he had lived till to-day he would have 
seen that it was one of the greatest channels of inland navi- 
gation in the country. 

THE LOCATION OF PATERSON. 

The charter having been passed, it was decided to name the 
new town after William Paterson, then Governor of the State. 
A few days later a supplementary act was passed, authorizing 
a subscription, on the part of the State, of 110,000 to the 
capital stock of the Society. This gave great prestige to the 
corporation, giving it the sanction of the State. Moreover, 
it was of great importance pecuniarily, inasmuch as the total 
amount of stock subscribed never exceeded $243,000, includ- 
ing the State's subscription, and $15,500 was never paid for, 
and was forfeited. The first meeting: of the Society was held 
at New Brunswick, on the last Monday in November, 1791, 
when directors were chosen, and William Duer elected gover- 
nor, and John Bayard deputy governor. Duer was a relative 
of Hamilton's by marriage, and his selection was doubtless 
due to the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
was a leading merchant and daring speculator of New York. 
Madison calls him '^ the prince of speculators," while gen- 
erous old John Adams intimates that he was a controlling 
influence in the treasury department. Proposals were now 
solicited for a site for the proposed town, and various propo- 
sitions were received. Frequent meetings of the directors 
were held, at most of which " the Secretary of the Treasury" 
is noted as being present. Finally, at a meeting held at 
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Newark, May 19, 1792, " after several explanations by several 
of the directors and the Secretary of the Treasury," it was 
decided to locate on the Passaic river, between Newark and 
Chatham bridge. At another meeting, held at the Passaic 
Falls, July 4, 1792, at 8 A. M., by the way, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was present; a committee previously appointed 
for the purpose, reported that " upon consulting with Col. 
Hamilton they judged it most prudent to fix the principal 
seat of the factory at the great falls." The next day the 
Board ordered the work begun at once. The Society bought 
about 700 acres of land above and below the falls, and the 
digging of a raceway was soon begun. For engineer. Major 
Charles Pierre UEnfant, a gallant and accomplished officer, 
who had come out with the French army under Lafayette, 
was selected. He was a friend of Hamilton. He had just 
mapped out the new national capital, for which task he had 
been chosen by Washington, but owing to a dispute with the 
commissioners he had relinquished his position there. Com- 
ing to Paterson, his fertile imagination and sanguine temper- 
ament led him to conceive the plan of a magnificent city, 
which, it was announced in one of the public prints, "far 
surpasses anything of the kind yet seen in this country." It 
seems to have been his intention to open up an air line road 
from Newark to Paterson, and at the latter city to lay out a 
series of splendid avenues radiating from what is now known 
as Colt's Hill, as a common centre. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this grand sclieme never got beyond the paper stage. 

SANGUINE ANTICIPATIONS. 

The newspapers of the day speak in the most enthusiastic 
terms of the grand prospects of the "National Manufactory," 
where they fondly believed would grow up a great city which 
would supply the whole country with manufactures. A pros- 
pectus was issued, filling three closely printed columns, 
detailing the industries that were to be carried on at the new 
town. These included cotton spinning, the weaving and 
printing of calico, the making of woolens and cassi meres, 
paper for books and for walls, hats of straw and felt, shoes 
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and leather goods generally, carriages, pottery of all kinds, 
and bricks; iron pots, bars, steel, buttons, etc. The paper 
bears all the signs of Hamilton's comprehensive mind. 

The popular anticipations were probably not exaggerated in 
this advertisement of a farm for sale in the neighborhood in 
1792: ^* Whereas, by a moderate calculation, 20,000 persons 
will be employed in the manufactory at the town of Paterson; 
and it may also be reasonably expected that many thousand 
persons will, contemplating the rising importance of that 
town, settle in and near the same, which will afford a ready 
marjfet for all sur])lusage products, transportation of which, 
from the waters of the Passaic and a very level road-, will be 
easy and convenient, therefore, the prospect of the above land 
increasing in value, from this circumstance, is by no means 
inconsiderable." 

THE DARK SIDE. 

• To all these gorgeous dreams there is a ludicrous contrast: 
The governor of the Society, whose wealth and financial 
ability had been largely counted upon to carry the project to 
a successful issue, was at this time languishing in jail for 
debt, having been ruined by a sudden panic in New York. 
Of the million dollars of capital authorized, only about 
$60,000 had been paid in by the original contributors. 
Hamilton had to use his influence as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to secure a loan of $5,000 to the Society, the application 
being made to a bank in New York enjoying valuable privi- 
leges from the Treasury Department. Writing confidently 
to the cashier of the bank, to urge the granting of the loan, 
he significantly adds: "To you, my dear sir, I will not 
scruple to say, in confidence, that the Bank of New York 
shall suffer no diminution of \i^ pecuniary facilities from any 
accommodation it may afford to the Society in question." No 
wonder the directors of the S. U. M. regarded him as the 
father of the enterprise. Elisha Boudinot, writing to him 
when the affairs of the concern were still in a chaotic state, 
said: "Do not let anything draw your attention from this 
great object, but look forward to those tranquil days when 
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this child will be a Hercules, you sitting on the beautiful and 
tranquil banks of the Passaic, enjoying the fruits of your 
labor. "' 

But Hamilton was more than occupied now in repelling the 
attacks of his enemies in and out of Congress.* Duer's 
failure doubtless affected him with an unpleasant sense of 
partial responsibility for his selection to be the trusted gov- 
ernor of the Society. Major L'Enfant, whom he had recom- 
mended for engineer, bade fair to ruin the enterprise by the 
grandeur of his projects, one of which was to divert the 
Passaic Eiver into a magnificent aqueduct, of stone, supported 
on arches of masonry, from the Passaic Falls to the head of 
navigation, a distance of seven miles, with mills erected 
along the aqueduct or raceway— a scheme that would have 
absorbed more money than was invested in all the manufac- 
turing establishments of America at that time. In January, 
of 1793, the brilliant Frenchman was virtually superseded by 
Peter Colt, Treasurer of the State of Connecticut, a practical 
business man, familiar with finance. Under his superintend- 
ence a raceway was constructed, with the least possible cost, 
to secure immediate results. The witty Tom Moore, the 
Irish poet, once had an opportunity of witnessing Mr. Colt's 
great energy in driving men, and on his return to England 
used to tell, with gusto, how Mr. Colt once kicked a lazy 
Irishman who was digging in one of the canals. Pat rubbed 
the afflicted part with a grimace, and exclaimed: "Bejab- 
bers, an' and if yez kick like that when ye're but a Colt, 
what'll ye do when yez get to be a horse." 

It is impossible for us of this day to realize the difficulties 
in the way of this pioneer manufacturing enterprise in 
America. A stone mill was erected, about 55x80 feet, four 
stories high, with accommodations for eight drums, with 768 
spindles, for spinning cotton. That would be an insignificant 
mill now, but then it was the largest and finest in the country. 
Much of the machinery was imported, for there was hardly a 
machine shop in America. The workmen to set up the 

* See Appendix to hia " Observations," etc., 1796 and 1800. 
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machinery, and the hands to operate it were also imported. 
Some of the iron and brass castings were brought from Wil- 
mington, Del., the nearest source of supply for such articles. 
Added to all these difficulties, the sura of $50,000, sent 
abroad for the purchase of materials for manufacture, was 
lost through the dishonesty of the agent entrusted therewith. 
Foreign manufacturers flooded the markets with the goods 
the society had undertaken to produce, and being out of 
funds, with no immediate prospects of getting more, the 
society concluded, in 1796, to abandon the business of manu- 
facturing. 

Such is a brief outline of the beginning and the ending of 
this grand project of founding a national manufactory, under 
the auspices of the State and National governments. As 
remarked at the outset of this paper, it forms one of the most 
interesting incidents in the career of Alexander Hamilton. 
The conception was worthy of his great intellect. Its failure 
must be attributed to the difficulty of carrying out great pro- 
jects without sufficient capital, and to the inability properly 
to comprehend the conditions which govern the location of 
certain industries in certain neighborhoods. Left to itself, 
without any fostering care, but growing in the natural way, 
Paterson has become larger than any city in the country in 
J 790, and there have been developed two industries of which 
Hamilton did not dream in 1791: the building of locomotives, 
and the silk manufacture, employing twenty times the capital 
invested in American manufactures when Paterson was 
founded, and employing more hands than were then em- 
ployed in all the mills in the country. 
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